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The  following  memories  of  Old  Penn  Street,  and  of  the  old 
Fourth  Ward,  were  written  by  Mrs.  Gormly  in  1 902,  and  read 
by  her  before  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Pittsburgh,  of 
which  she  was  then  President,  and  upon  several  occasions  later 
before  groups  of  friends  in  Sewickley.  The  charm  of  her  de- 
livery is  of  course  lacking  in  the  printed  sketch. 

Agnes  Milnor  Hays,  eldest  daughter  of  Alexander  and  Annie 
Adams  (McFadden)  Hays,  was  born  June  1 9,  1 847,  in  the  res- 
idence of  her  grandfather,  John  Birch  McFadden,  No.  1 04  Penn 
street,  one  door  east  of  Hay  (now  Fourth,)  street.  For  many 
years  the  Fourth  Ward,  especially  lower  Penn  street,  (now  Penn 
avenue,)  was  the  center  of  Pittsburgh's  social  life,  all  of  which 
Mrs.  Gormly  saw  and  part  of  which  she  was.  Here  she  lived 
with  her  grandparents  until  after  her  marriage  to  George  Aston 
Gormly,  and  the  death  of  her  grandfather  in  1 880,  when  she  re- 
moved to  Sewickley,  where  on  January  8,  1908  she  entered 
into  the  Life  Eternal. 
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OLD  PENN  STREET. 

The  solemn  tones  of  the  Third  Church  bell,  as  it  tolls  to  notify 
Pittsburgh  that  a  great  man  is  dead,  that  Henry  Clay  has  gone, 
strike  terror  into  a  childish  heart  and  set  a  definite  date  to  mem- 
ories of  more  than  fifty  years,  for  on  the  twenty  ninth  of  June, 
1852,  that  brilliant  career  ended.  Again  in  memory  I  see  the 
black  and  white  squares  of  nursery  oil  cloth,  once  more  I  clasp  to 
my  heart  the  battered  doll  which  I  call  Jim  Moody,  once  more  the 
clang  of  the  bell  mingles  with  the  voice  of  a  tiny  brother  as  he 
chants  over  and  over  again,  "Henny  Clay  dead.  Oily  Hays  solly." 
Horror  fills  my  young  soul,  as  much  at  his  frivolity  as  at  the 
smiting  of  the  slow  strokes  of  the  silver-tongued  "Memento  Mori". 

Another  bell,  horribly  clanging  some  months  later,  brings  utter 
misery  to  my  small  consciousness,  as  the  bell  of  the  Hope  engine 
house,  across  the  Allegheny  river,  implores  help  for  the  burning 
Seminary,*  where  the  "preacher  factory"  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
thing  of  beauty  as  the  walls  glow  like  gold. 

Now  begins  the  period  when,  seated  on  my  little  stool  by  my 
grandmother,  I  listened  to  tales  of  Old  Pittsburgh,  of  early  1 800. 
Enchanting  ladies,  some  with  little  baskets,  from  which  they  took 
caps,  (none  so  beautiful  as  my  grandmother's,)  all  with  some  bit 
of  knitting  or  over-seaming  or  hemming,  came  to  spend  the  after- 
noon and  take  tea.  Mrs.  Mary  Wilkins,  with  lavender  bows  on 
her  cap,  had  a  tale  which  far  outran  Cinderella's,  of  a  ball  at 
General  Robinson's,  across  in  Alleghenytown,  to  which  she  went 
when,  in  a  white  satin  gown,  so  skimp  that  she  could  not  easily  sit 
down,  and  so  stood  in  the  skiff  as  it  was  rowed  from  shore  to 
shore,  lighted  by  a  candle  held  aloft  by  her  beau. 


^  Western  Theological  Seminary,  which  stood  on  Seminary  Hill, 
Monument  Hill,  burned  on  the  evening  of  January  23,   1854. 


now 


This  was  almost  rivalled  by  that  of  Emily  Neville's  funeral,  so 
graphically  described  that  to  this  day  I  feel  I  had  seen  it  with  the 
eight  ladies  of  quality  pacing,  white  veiled,  at  the  side  of  the  bier. 

Breathless  I  heard  of  Dr.  Bedford's  house  with  its  avenue  of 
catalpa  trees,  and  its  grounds  covering  the  square  bounded  by 
Wayne  and  Liberty,  Barker's  alley  and  Penn  streets,  described 
by  "Cousin  Hutchinson,"  palatial  to  a  degree,  tho'  perhaps  in- 
ferior to  the  mansion  built  for  himself  by  Uncle  James  Adams  in 
Manchester.  In  imagination  I  stood  by  my  grandfather's  side  as 
he  watched  the  foundation  laid  for  the  sundial  and  saw  a  half 
dollar  being  tossed  among  the  stones  for  luck. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Mowry  and  Mrs.  Eliza  Shields  had  stories  to  tell  of 
of  long  horseback  rides  across  the  mountains  to  their  Moravian 
school  at  Bethlehem.^  There  were  times  when  voices  would  low- 
er and  heads  would  draw  nearer,  and  my  ears  would  fairly  wag 
with  eagerness,  'till  Grandma  would  say,  "Aggie,  I  think  our 
friends  would  like  a  glass  of  water,"  and,  alas,  by  the  time  I  had 
hurried  along  the  entry  down  the  long  stairs,  had  a  skirmish  wdth 
Ann,  the  cook,  for  the  best  glasses,  and  then  slowly,  for  fear  of 
the  glass,  retraced  my  steps,  the  story  had  been  told  or  else  end- 
ed most  abruptly,  as  I  entered. 

I  knew  Rouard's  store.  What  wonders  he  had  there.  I 
knew,  horror  of  horrors,  that  he  was  "an  unbeliever,"  and  that 
with  his  dog,  he  lay  in  unconsecrated  ground  on  the  flank  of  a 
hill  overlooking  Soho.  There,  too.  Dr.  Pennington,  also  unortho- 
dox, was  laid.  (I  knew  his  flowered  dressing  gown  quite  as 
well  as  the  one  Grandpa  wore  when  he  shaved,  though  that  had 
palm  leaves  over  it.) 

Sometimes  the  ladies  from  Economy  came — Miss  Gertrude 
and  Miss  Pauline — and  such  an  atmosphere  of  romance  as  they 
brought  with  them.  Their  broad-brimmed  hats,  delicately  faced 
with  pink,  their  silk  shawls  with  gayly  brocaded  borders,  their 
softly  falling  full  gathered  silken  skirts,  the  glimpse  of  dainty  white, 

*  Moravian  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies,  Class  of  1  79  7. 


knife-pleated  ruffle  under  their  wrinkled  chins,  were  all,  surely, 
out  of  some  fairy  tale.  Think  of  them  as  once  being  like  other 
girls.  When  the  grand  ball  was  given  for  Lafayette,  and  Mrs. 
Collin's  chandeher  was  borrowed,  Frederick  Rapp  brought  the 
two  ladies  to  Mrs.  Way,  who  then  lived  on  Penn  street,  just 
above  Marbury,  with  the  request  that  she  spare  no  expense  in 
having  the  young  ladies  dressed  as  other  worldly  ones  were.  So 
there  was  a  skirmishing  and  rummaging  in  Pittsburgh  shops,  in- 
deed it  is  whispered,  some  borrowing  done,  and  when  the  fiddles 
twanged  and  candles  were  lighted,  two  skimp-skirted,  short-waist- 
ed  damsels  crossed  their  satin-shod  toes  in  front  of  the  great  man, 
and  then,  I  fancy,  retired  to  gaze  at  each  others  coiffures,  and 
perhaps  pull  their  long-wristed  kid  gloves  to  meet  the  unwonted- 
ly  short  sleeves.  However,  those  giddy  days  were  long  over  in 
my  time,  and  the  worst  dissipation  I  can  recall  these  girls  participat- 
ing in  was  a  State  fair,  when  the  people  so  pressed  on  our  party 
to  gaze  on  the  quaint  figures,  that  my  poor  little  toes  in  gray  linen 
gaiters  with  patent  leather  tips,  were  almost  crushed,  and  my  best 
gimp  bonnet  fined  with  blue,  (bought  at  Mrs.  Barbour's,)  was 
knocked  clear  over  one  red  pigtail. 

It  was  the  usual  custom  at  afternoon  tea  parties  for  the  ladies 
to  take  their  places  at  six  o'clock  around  the  tables,  which  shone 
with  the  best  china  and  the  urn,  pofished  to  perfection  the  day 
before,  while  the  best  cut  glass  bowl  was  brimming  with 
either  coddled  apples  or  preserved  peaches  or  jellying  quince,  and 
the  cake  you  had  watched  in  the  making,  (and  was  anything  so 
entrancing  as  the  scrap  of  batter  you  got  from  the  bowl  it  was 
mixed  in  ?)  with  some  white  iced  ladycake  w  ith  citron  in  it,  from 
Knox's,^  stood  proudly  in  the  silver  cake  basket,  and  everyone 
had  a  fringed  napkin,  and,  safe  beside  Grandma,  ("Children 
should  be  seen,  not  heard,")  you  ate  and  ate  until  your  aunt,  who 
had  cut  all  the  thin  bread  and  butter,  glared  at  you  until  you  were 
almost  moved  to  tears.     (Do  you  find  such  thin  pink  ham  and 

^  Confectioner,  on  Fourth  street  between  Ferry  and  Market. 


wafer-sliced  bread  and  butter  now-a-days  ?  )  There  were  orgies 
when  chicken  and  waffles  were  on  the  bill  of  fare,  and  when  the 
china-shelved  dish  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  table  with  custard 
cups  or  jelly  glasses  rising  tier  on  tier,  but  those  nights  you  had 
bread  and  black  raspberry  jam  in  the  kitchen,  and  went  to  bed 
just  as  the  young  ladies  were  taking  off  their  rigolettos  and  man- 
tillas and  fixing  their  under-sleeves  in  the  spare  room. 

The  next  date  to  be  definitely  fixed  is  1 854.  I  was  seized, 
violently  scrubbed,  my  hair  brushed  round  a  curling  stick,  which 
was  then  violently  and  painfully  withdrawn,  my  best  white  frock, 
with  a  pattern  in  red  chain  stitch  adorning  it,  put  on  me,  and 
much  subdued,  I  was  led  to  the  parlor,  where  my  elders  were 
entertaining  a  gentleman,  on  whose  knees  I  was  then  perched, 
and  everyone  talked,  and  Sebastopol  was  one  of  the  words  I  re- 
call, and  we  all  said  goodby,  and  a  young  aunt  cried,  and  he  went 
to  the  Crimea.  So  that  was  1 854,  and  soon  a  letter  came  and 
everyone  cried,  and  my  grandmother  said  "John  is  a  martyr." 

Now  comes  to  memory  a  most  delightful  friend  of  the  family 
with  a  house  brimming  wath  wonderful  things—Mrs.  Barlow.  Her 
stories  were  all  of  France.  One  is  just  as  vivid  as  if  I  had  heard 
it  yesterday.  She  was  a  scholar  at  Mme.  Campans  with  Hor- 
tense  Beauharnas,  daughter  of  Josephine  Bonaparte,  and  one  day 
the  scholars  were  all  dressed  in  their  best  white  muslins  and  sash- 
es, and  ranged  in  two  ranks  as  the  door  opened,  they  all  curtesied 
as  a  beautiful  lady  and  a  short  gentleman  came  in,  and  a  little 
Pittsburgh  heart  stood  still  as  Mrs.  Barlow,  with  a  dramatic 
pause,  would  say,  "And  that  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  with  his 
lovely  wife,  Josephine."  Mrs.  Barlow  had  yellow  silk  curtains 
and  quantities  of  curios.  I  remember  the  period  necklace  and 
silver  chocolate  pot  best  of  all.  She  was  devoted  to  tableaux  and 
charades,  and  once,  at  the  age  of  seven,  I  was  allowed  to  sit  up 
late  and  be  part  of  a  mob  that  cried  for  bread,  and  there  was  a 
bride  and  Rebecca  at  the  Well,  and  then  a  handcuffed  man,  and 
when  I  read  Jane  Eyre  years  later,  I  recognized  Bridewell. 


My  grandmother's  memory  was  a  treasure-house  of  charming 
New  England  legend  and  history.  She  had  been  brought  up  by 
her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Wormstead,  who,  I  fear,  was  a  Tory, 
although  married  to  a  Revolutionary  officer,  and  delighted  in  the 
pictures  of  stately  Boston,  when  black  John  carried  round  the  sil- 
ver salver  at  five  o'clock  tea,  and  when  Grandma^  and  her  little 
sister  came  to  curtesy,  and  perhaps  in  order  to  form  their  man- 
ners, to  drink  a  dish  of  tea.  Once  as  they  came  in  from  a  walk 
Madame  Wormsted  was  entertaining  a  gentleman  who  made 
much  of  the  little  girls,  setting  Grandma  on  his  knee,  where  fas- 
cinated, she  watched  his  brilliant  eyes.  Shortly  her  mother  came 
in,  but  as  the  stranger  was  not  presented  she  quickly  withdrew, 
and  later  reproaching  her  mother,  was  told,  *'I  could  not  have 
you  meet  Aaron  Burr." 

There  is  a  sombre  background  to  these  memories,  deepening 
on  Sunday  afternoons  when  the  Shorter  Catechism  had  to 
be  learned  by  heart,  the  task  scarcely  made  lighter  by  the  as- 
surance that  a  Bible  would  be  presented  to  me  by  the  grateful 
Third  church,  when  I  could  say  it  word-for-word.  We  had  a 
great  many  Bibles,  so  that  my  real  spur  was  given  by  my  worldly 
grandfather,  who  paid  me  three  cents  for  ordinary  questions,  and 
six  for  'Eifectual  Calling,"  while  a  gold  ring  was  to  crown  the 
answer  to  "The  reasons  annexed  to  the  Fourth  Commandment," 

To  this  fading  set  of  childish  mental  photographs  belong  two 
old  men  who  wore  queues.  Judge  Riddle,  who  used  to  pace  along 
Liberty  street  in  front  of  the  Shalers,  and  old  "Pappy"  Beitler, 
who  lived  in  East  Liberty,  and  who  in  his  day  had  been  a  fa- 
mous stage  driver,  therefore  at  the  suggestion  of  my  grandfather  I 
was  solemnly  taken  to  see  him. 

What  a  pleasure  there  was  on  market  days!  First  we  went 
to  the  store  ^  for  the  market  money,  (no  thought  in  those  days  of 
allowances  or  partnership  in  family  financial  matters)^  then  to  the 

Martha  Wright  Alden  McFadden.     See  Appendix. 
Jewelry  store  of  John  B.  McFadden  &  Co.,  Market  street. 


market  house,  where  Hughie  Richardson,  or  Smith  and  Earle  or 
Mr.  Tesh  ^  were  most  respectfully  friendly.  The  vegetables 
v/ere  bought  from  people  who  had  mostly  "poled  up"  from 
Neville  Island  or  "Shirtee,"  ^  and  such  corn  and  melons  as  they 
brought!  Then  we  climbed  the  stairs  to  buy  our  butter  and 
eggs  and  perhaps  poultry,  (the  silver  butter  taster  was  carried  in 
Grandma's  purse,)  had  more  chats  with  the  market  people,  al- 
ways with  the  old  woman  who  sold  white  puddings  and  herbs. 
Mrs.  Israel  and  Aunt  Adams  were  always  in  evidence.  Then  we 
sent  the  basket  home  by  John,  an  idiot  boy,  and  walked  down 
Market  street,  stopping  at  Mr.  George  R.  White's^  for  tarletanes 
or  mousseline-de-laine.  Do  you  remember  that  morgue  of  a  store"* 
on  the  way?  (I  thought  you  could  only  buy  black  pins  at  that 
store,)  then  down  to  Holmes's,^  where  the  selection  of  coffee,  tea 
and  rice  was  most  seriously  attended  to  and  where  sometimes  Mr. 
John  Holmes  would  come  out  of  the  glass  coop  in  which  he  sat, 
to  speak  to  Grandma  of  some  extra  fine  New  Orleans  molasses 
or  the  like.  All  of  this  was  accomplished  so  early  that  I  was 
still  in  plenty  of  time  for  school,  where  Miss  Mary  Israel,  our 
teacher,  embroidered  flannel  skirts  and  we  drew  on  our  slates. 

Church  was  another  feature.  Either  the  Third,®  where  Dr. 
Riddle  would  scare  me  out  of  my  young  wits  with  his  "scolding 
preaching,"  though  out  of  the  pulpit  I  adored  him,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Kleber  would  sing  from  "Moses  in  Egypt;"  or  perhaps  we  went 
to  St.  Andrews  on  Hand  street,  where  Mrs.  Brunot's  bonnet 
was  most  fascinating,  and  I  had  an  idea  that  the  golden-rayed 

Three  well  known  butchers. 

Flat  boats  poled  up  from  Neville  Island  and  Chartiers  Creek. 

Dry  goods  store  on  Market  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets. 

David  Cooper  &  Co.,  mourning  goods,  75  Market  street. 

Grocery  store  of  William  Holmes  &  Co.,  corner  of  Market  and  First 
streets,  established  1826;  succeeded  by  John  Porterfield  &  Co.,  in  1864, 
now  George  K.  Stevenson  &  Co.,  Wood  street. 

Third  Presbyterian  church,  corner  of  Third  and  Ferry  streets.  Des- 
troyed by  fire  Wednesday  morning,  June  1,   1863. 


ornament  on  the  reading  desk  had  once  been  used  by  the  child- 
ren of  Israel;  or  to  Trinity  we  went,  where  Dr.  Lyman  had  no 
terrors  for  me.  (I  knew  far  too  well  how  very  naughty  his 
children  were.)  Two  of  my  kinswomen  were  the  first  people 
to  "bow  in  the  creed,"  and  while  it  savored  of  papacy,  they  were 
so  stylish  with  their  bonnets  on  the  back  of  their  heads  and  their 
pinked  ashes-of-roses  silk  mantillas,  that  their  influence  was  irre- 
sistible, and  then  some  one  whispered  that  the  White  girls  were 
also  tainted  with  vain  forms,  and  all  at  once,  the  new  rector,  Dr. 
Swope,  came,  and  everybody  became  "advanced." 

Letter  writing  was  such  a  ceremony  with  the  dear  grand- 
mother, and  her  desk  held  many  treasures.  First  she  chose  a 
quill  and  either  made  or  mended  her  pen,  and  then  it  made  such 
a  delicious  scratchy  sound  as  it  flew  over  the  big  sheets  of  paper, 
each  one  sanded  as  it  was  finished,  and  then  you  drew  near  for 
the  grand  sequel — the  folding,  quite  elaborate,  and  the  sealing  in 
which  you  always  played  a  prominent  part. 

A  little  later  than  this  came  the  centennial  of  the  "Evacuation 
of  Fort  Duquesne,"  with  a  most  georgeous  street  parade  as  the 
main  feature.  All  the  fire  engines  and  hose  carriages,  especially 
the  "Eagle,"  dear  to  all  Fourth  Warders,  were  decorated  with 
tissue  paper  and  paper  muslin  'till  they  became  things  of  beauty, 
far  beyond  description.  One  hose  carriage  had,  in  more  than 
regal  splendor,  a  little  girl  enthroned,  and  if,  in  her  progress  over 
cobble  stones  and  crossings  she  was  much  "jounced,"  what  did 
that  matter  to  one  who  had  long  fair  curls  and  a  canopy  quite 
ahead  even  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  How  we  envied  her! 
Some  of  the  engines  were  drawn  by  horses  superbly  caparisoned 
in  cotton  flannel,  each  ridden  by  a  jockey,  lovely  in  blue  satin 
jacket,  regulation  cap  and  tight  breeches,  and  you  wondered  if 
angels  could  be  more  beautiful,  and  then,  crowning  joy  and  hor- 
ror, on  one  engine  (the  Neptune,  I  think,)  stood  an  Indian,  in 
war  bonnet  and  blanket,  not  to  mention  paint  and  beads,  and 
when  the  engine  went  over  the  crossings  that  Indian  staggered 


and  swayed  until  you  wonder  if  he  was  not  most  actively  sea-sick. 
Then  the  rear  procession  was  brought  up  by  carriages,  on  which 
in  large  black  letters  on  white  muslin  streamers  was  the  legend 
"Soldiers  of  1 8 1  2,"  and  gazing  benighly  from  the  windows  were 
veterans  we  knew — Captain  Beers,  Mr.  James  Anderson,  stately 
Mr.  Graham,  funny  Captain  Pratt,  Mr.  John  D.  Davis  and  white- 
haired  Thomas  McFadden.  Of  course  the  "Blues"  and  the 
"Grays"  ^  were  in  full  martial  array,  with  Captain  Jackson^  as  a 
prominent,  if  the  darkest  feature.  Equally  prominent  and  far 
dearer  to  our  young  hearts  was  Bob  Miller,  sword  in  hand,  so 
straight  that  he  almost  bent  backwards,  such  a  familiar  figure  to 
all  Penn  Streeters  that  even  now  I  half  expect  to  see  him  leaning 
against  the  Jackson  side  gate,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  man- 
of- all- work 

Now  the  days  of  going  to  bed  when  it  is  "dark  under  the 
table"  are  past,  and  one  may  sit  up  until  eight  o'clock  but  no 
longer,  even  if  you  do  lie  awake  till  the  night-watchman  comes  a- 
round  Judge  Hepburn's  corner  with  his  cry,  "Past  ten  o'clock, 
and  a  fine  starry  night,"  and  the  night  hawks  swoop  around  and 
there  is  much  chatter  from  the  pretty  ladies,  all  in  dresses  wdth 
Bayadere  flounces  and  little  bows  of  ribbon  on  their  elaborate 
coiffures,  as  they  say  good  night  to  their  gallant  cavaliers — and 
you  listen  for  Miss  Jane  Addison's  voice,  and  perhaps  Miss  Leila 
sings  "Lorena," — and  you  wash  you  were  grown  up  and  had 
a  Balmoral  gown.  One  night  you  are  awakened  by  a  brass- 
band  and  rush  to  the  window  to  see  a  most  mysterious  proces- 
sion pass;  white-sheeted   figures   with  only   slits   for  eye  holes, 

^  The  Jackson  Independent  Blues  and  the  Duquesne  Grays,  independent 
infantry  organizations.  Both  served  with  distinction  during  the  Mexican  war 
in  Co.  A,  First  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  and  were  among  the  first  to  volun- 
teer for  service  during  the  Civil  War,  the  "Blues"  forming  Co.  A,  and  the 
"Grays"  Co.  B,  of  the  Twelfth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 

^  "Captain"  Jackson  was  an  inky-black  negro,  the  mascot  of  the  Grays, 
who,  in  an  exaggerated  uniform  of  a  major  general— cockade,  epulettes  and 
sword — always  led  the  company,  the  most  conspicuous  and  popular  figure 
in  the  parades. 


waving  swords  at  the  young  ladies  who  giggle  a  great  deal,  and 
do  not  seem  to  think  the  phantom  "Knights  of  Malta"  fearful. 
Other  nights,  not  many,  are  marked  by  wild  gaiety.  You  are 
allowed  to  sit  up  until  ten  o'clock  and  see  the  supper  table  at 
Mrs.  Woods's  party.  Georgeousness  indescribable !  Pyramids 
of  maccaroons,  buttrassed  with  barley  sugar,  reaching  almost  to 
the  chandelier,  more  pyramids  of  quartered  oranges,  with  fount- 
ains of  spun  sugar  veiling  them,  ice  cream  in  ravishing  shapes,  a 
a  basket  of  flowers  in  natural  colors  just  like  the  plaster  casts  the 
men  sold  on  the  streets,  a  rampant  horse,  a  lion  couchant,  a 
pyramid  of  calves-foot  jelly  glasses,  alternating  pink  and  yellow, 
high  openwork  china  dishes  heaped  with  almonds.  A  look  at 
this  splendor,  a  gl^npse  of  young  uncle  Jim^  dancing  with  a  most 
beautiful  flounced  lady,  and  the  door  closes  on  litde  Cinderella  in 
her  black  and  red  plaid  dress. 

There  were  many  daylight  joy  parties,  every  day  a  walk, 
sometimes  to  the  Two  Mile  Run  house,  to  Mt.  Washington  or 
out  to  the  "Round  House,"^to  the  Nunnery  on  the  hill  back  of 
Allegheny,  or  across  the  ferry  on  the  John  Paul  Jones  to  Tem- 
peranceville,  or  else  played  hook  in  our  own  sacred  precincts  or 
watched  the  real  young  ladies  we  knew  as  they  went  off  to  Pat- 
terson's riding  school,  or  to  take  singing  lessons  from  Mr.  Tete- 
doux,^  or  to  have  Miss  Shipp  plait  their  hair ;  and  almost  every 
day  some  small  coin  of  the  realm  would  pass  into  our  possession 
and  we  would  buy  taffy  at  Slades,'*  or  a  little  farther  up  Fourth 
street  go  shopping  to  Mary  McAlpine's,  where  for  a  large  cop- 
per cent  one  could  buy  a  minature  churn,  a  basket  of  fruit  or  any 

*  James  B.  McFadden. 

^  It  was  said  that  to  prevent  the  Devil  from  catching  him  in  a  corner,  Mr. 
Price  built  his  house  and  all  of  the  rooms  in  circular  shape.  It  stood  on  the 
old  Fourth  Street  Road,  (nov/  Fifth  avenue,)  just  about  opposite  where  the 
High  School  now  stands, 

^  Clement  Tetedoux,  for  many  years  a  popular  teacher  and  leader  in 
musical  entertainments. 

"*  A  candy  shop  on  Fourth  street,  just  above  Liberty,  famous  for  its  taffy. 


article  of  household  furniture  from  a  gridiron  with  two  fishes  on  it 
to  a  bed  and  bureau,  and  everything  would  be  lovely  until  Willie 
Addison  or  Joe  Hamilton  would  poke  his  head  into  the  little  shop 
and  yell  "tobies,"  and  then  our  friend  behind  the  counter  would 
become  a  demon,  and  seizing  a  broom,  would  fly  down  the  street 
in  pursuit  of  the  vanishing  boys.  If  you  had  a  "fip"  and  your 
friends  were  equally  fortunate,  you  went  to  Harmar  Scully's^  for 
soda  water,  or  to  Hubley's  for  ice  cream,  but  a  "fip"  was  a  good 
deal  of  money,  and  as  for  a  "levy"  you  became  pretty  familiar 
with  the  pillars  of  Hercules  stamped  on  the  coin  before  you 
spent  it.  There  were  the  most  ravishing  blue  glasses  of  ice 
cream  to  be  had  in  the  market  house  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  just 
near  Bender's  stall.  (He  looked  just  like  a  sheep  and  sold  mutton.) 

Another  evening,  just  before  bedtime.  Grandmother  ties  your 
flapping  Leghorn  hat  under  your  chin,  and  with  black  lace-mit- 
tened  hand  clasped  tightly  by  an  indulgent  friend,  you  walk 
(without  pointing  your  toes  to  match  the  angle  at  which  the 
bricks  in  the  sidewalk  are  laid,)  to  City  Hall,^  where,  seated  on 
a  yellow  settee,  you  listen  to  Mme.  Strakosch's  piano-playing,  and 
all  at  once  Mr.  Strakosch  leads  out  a  simply  dressed  little  girl  not 
much  older  than  yourself,  and  she  sings  "Home,  Sweet  Home," 
and  tears  run  down  on  your  best  hat  strings,  and  the  indulgent 
friend  pats  you  on  the  back  with  one  hand  and  pounds  the  floor 
with  his  cane  in  the  other,  as  he  roars  "Bravo ! "  and  the  little 
girl  is  Adalina  Patti. 

What  history  of  the  dear  old  town  did  we  not  gather  in  those 
walks — of  Van  Braam  the  hostage  from  Fort  Necessity,  the  only 
person  speaking  French  except  the  Virginia  ensign  wounded  al- 
most to  death,  of  Shingess,  the  cruel  Boss,  the  Indian  jurist,  of 
the  massacred  Highlanders,  immortahzed  in  the  Scotch  Hill 
Market;^  of  the  Bakewell  colony  on  Grant  street;  of  "Mad  An- 

^  Drug  store,  23  Fourth  street,  comer  Ferry. 

^  The  second  floor  of  the  Market  House. 

^  Second  avenue,  between  Grant  and  Ross  streets. 


thony"  Wayne  and  his  Fourth  of  July  celebration  at  Legionville; 
of  Irwin  street,  the  best  example  of  the  equality  of  woman,  for 
did  not  the  legend  run  that  John  Irwin  and  Wife,  and  later  Mary 
Irvvm  and  Son  owned  and  operated  the  first  ropewalk?  The 
name  O'Hara  suggested,  not  the  young  Irish  patriot,  but  his  car- 
riage with  its  white  horses. 

Perhaps  we  would  meet  Mr.  John  Thaw,  who  looked  like  a 
Quaker,  surveying  his  precious  suspension  bridge  in  process  of 
construction.  We  would  stop  to  look  at  the  long  row  of  steam- 
boats nosing  the  wharf,  or  if  it  was  in  the  afternoon.  Miss  Lou 
Simpson,  with  her  curls,  her  dog  and  parasol,  in  her  Victoria, 
would  graciously  speak  to  us.  If  we  crossed  the  old  wooden 
covered  St.  Clair  street  bridge  to  Allegheny,  the  long-tailed  drays 
were  so  tempting  in  the  darkness  of  the  interior,  tho*  of  course 
the  elders  had  said  "No  lady  would  ride  on  a  dray."  Then 
General  Robinson's  garden^  was  lovely  and  historic,  and  on  the 
balustrade  of  Colonnade  Row  great  iron  dogs  pranced  mid  iron 
foliage,  and  the  sluggish  waters  of  the  canal  were  still  to  be  seen 
from  the  Federal  street  bridge  below  Second  Bank,^  and  a  dreary 
expanse  of  ash  heaps  and  refuse  was  called  the  North  Common, 
and  at  last  our  stroll  would  bring  us  to  the  white  building  on  the 
hill  above  which  had  been  the  scene  of  one  of  the  old  ladies'  tea- 
time  stories  of  how  Eliza  Tiernan,  in  all  her  bridal  robing,  took 
the  veil.  Perhaps  we  return  home  past  the  picturesque  castel- 
ated  penitentiary  in  the  West  Common,  afterwards  destroyed  by 
Philistine  hands.     What  a  lovely,  almost  a  country  square  we 

*  The  Robinson  residence  was  on  Federal  street  at  the  Allegheny  end  of 
the  bridge,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  large  garden  that  extended  to  the 
river  bank. 

^  South  Common  extended  from  Federal  street  to  Cedar  avenue,  and  was 
commonly  called  First  and  Second  Bank,  the  First  Bank  runinng  from  the 
Canal  to  Bank  Lane,  now  occupied  by  the  tracks  and  Federal  street  station 
of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  the  Second  Bank  embracing  that  section  of  the 
common  from  what  is  now  Stockton  avenue  to  Bank  Lane.  Dwellings  of 
some  pretension  faced  North,  those  on  the  Second  Bank,  or  Stockton  ave- 
nue, equally  pretentious,  faced  South.    Several  of  the  latter  are  still  standing. 


came  into  after  we  had  passed  Leonard's  board  yard  on  Du- 
quesne  Way  and  crossed  Pitt  street,  (now  Fifth),  where  stood 
the  colonial  Addison  house,  with  its  double  iron-flanked,  brass 
urn  topped  steps,  and  great  lindens  standing  in  front  of  it.  There 
was  the  big  Shoenberger  residence,  (now  the  Pittsburgh  Club,.) 
pretty  much  as  it  appears  today,  save  for  the  pink  or  blue  silk 
curtains  and  the  china  hanging  baskets  in  the  windows.  This 
was  the  only  place  where  they  had  blue  china  barrels  in  the 
vestibule.  More  white-shuttered,  tree-shaded  dignified  houses 
we  pass  until  we  come  to  the  Dalzell  front  yard  at  the  corner  of 
Penn  and  Hay  streets,  with  its  double  house  standing  well  back 
from  the  street.  Across  Penn  street  was  the  house  built  by 
Robert  Cassatt,  but  then  occupied  by  Judge  Hepburn,  where, 
despite  several  changes  of  tenants,  the  great  cipher  "R.  C"  still 
curled  amid  the  iron  flourishes  of  the  winding  balustrade  that 
had  guarded  the  curving  front  steps,  and  the  doorway  where 
Miss  Nina  and  Miss  Sallie  Hepburn  entertained  on  summer  eve- 
nings, when  the  fragrance  of  the  Ailanthus  trees  hung  heavy  on 
the  air.  What  a  friendly  neighborhood  it  was.  Most  of  the 
elder  men  gathered  in  the  evening  in  Dr.  Addison's  office  to  dis- 
cuss affairs  of  town  and  state,  and  out  of  those  meetings  grew  the 
"Mutual,"  a  semi-club  which  met  at  the  Speer  plow  works  office 
long  years  after  William  Addison  had  been  laid  to  rest.^  That 
brilliant  man  was  a  trifle  obstinate  in  a  discussion,  and  in  an  ar- 
gument when  absolute  proof  of  his  being  in  fault  was  shown,  he 
would  roar,  "The  book  is  wrong."  Dr.  Addison  was  a  great 
authority  on  cooking,  and  when  disputes  arose  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  making  an  omlet  or  potato  salad,  Dr.  Rea  would 
make  his  receip't,  my  grandmother  hers,  and  Dr.  Addison  would 
eat  both  and  pronounce  judgement.  One  very  important  person 
was  black  David,  with  his  high  white  neckerchief,  Mr.  Shoen- 
berger's  coachman.  We  considered  him  very  highly,  perhaps  on 
account  of  his  manners,  and  perhaps   because  of  the  tragedy  of 

^  See  Appendix. 


which  he  had  been  the  innocent  cause,  for  in  operating  on  David's 
throat  a  charming  young  Dr.  Morgan  had  contracted  blood  poi- 
soning and  died.  That  story  belongs  to  the  period  when  my 
mother's  friends  would  drop  in  for  a  chat  as  they  never  had  time 
to  stay  for  tea,  for  I  think  each  one  must  have  had  at  least  seven 
children,  all  lively.  They  recalled  Martha  Ogden  s  wedding  ; 
the  gay  days  when  the  town  was  full  of  officers  going  to  or  from 
Mexico ;  the  pathetic  story  of  Mary  Keller's  death.  (She  was 
Stephen  Foster's  friend  and  her  lovely  voice  was  the  first  to  sing 
many  of  his  songs.  Do  you  know  the  marble  lyre  at  her  grave, 
in  the  Allegheny  Cemetery,  put  up  by  her  lover? 

One  friend  had  been  on  the  Princeton  when  the  President 
and  cabinet  were  present  at  the  trial  of  the  big  Ericsson  gun. 
The  trial  was  successful,  but  as  the  story  ran,  one  of  the  belles 
of  the  party  begged  for  just  one  more  shot,  and  Judge  Wilkins 
laughingly  said  that  even  if  he  was  Secretary  of  War  he  was 
afraid  of  guns,  and  as  the  official  test  was  over  he  stepped  back 
a  pace  or  two,  when  the  gun  burst,  wounding  many  and  killing 
Secretary  of  State  Upshur,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Gilmer,  Mr. 
Gardiner,  whose  daughter  Julia  was  engaged  to  President  Tyler, 
and  some  of  the  sailors.  The  narrator  was  standing  at  a  short 
distance  with  "Pat"  Calhoun,  and  as  a  body  was  carried  past 
Mr.  Calhoun  called  "Who  is  that?"  to  be  answered,  "Wilkins, 
Sir !"  much  to  the  agony  of  the  girl,  who  of  course  thought  it 
was  her  father,  tho'  happily  in  a  moment  she  learned  her  mistake. 

What  excitement  there  was  when  the  railroad  tracks  were  laid 
down  Liberty  street  to  the  Point,  and  Colonel  James  B.  Morgan, 
James  Graham,  Samuel  Rea  and  others  dug  up  the  rails  in  pro- 
test. How  they  all  raged  when  the  wagons  loaded  with  rails 
were  driven  down  Penn  street,  making  an  infernal  racket. 

Now  a  subtle  change  begins.  Politics  are  much  discussed ; 
even  the  prospect  of  a  visit  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  hardly  checks 
that.  Judge  Wilkins  promises  as  one  of  the  committee  in  charge 
and  as  the  grandfather  of  one  of  us,  that  if  we  can  act  as  ladies 


we  may  go  to  the  Monongahala  House,  and  perhaps  be  intro- 
duced. Alas !  alas !  a  childish  illness  intervenes  and  I  am  only 
allowed  to  stand  on  a  comfort  on  the  top  front  step,  with  another 
very  gay  comfort  wrapped  around  me,  as  the  procession  turns 
from  Hay  into  Penn  street,  but  I  see  the  fair  haired  boy,  high 
hat  in  hand,  bowing  right  and  left,  and,  joy  of  joys,  as  his  eyes 
fall  on  my  grotesque  figure,  he  grins  most  boyishly,  and  bows  to- 
ward No.  1 04,  and  I  take  much  pleasure  in  having  "spoken  to" 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  I  didnot  think  he  had  very  good  manners 
to  let  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  who  really  looked  like  the  pic- 
ture of  a  duke,  ride  backwards. 

For  some  years  there  flourished  two  boat  clubs,  ^  officered  and 
manned  by  the  young  swells  of  the  period,  between  whom  ex- 
isted an  intense  rivalry,  culminating  in  races  in  which  the  whole 
town  took  sides.  What  georgeous  young  persons  they  were, 
fairly  effervescing  in  gay  cravats  and  vests,  light-hearted  gallants, 
most  of  them  madly  in  love,  some  even  on  the  point  of  being 
married  to  the  lovely  flounced  and  slippered  ladies  of  Second 
Bank  or  our  own  neighborhood. 

A  curious  restlessnes  now  developed,  even  among  the  younger 
fry;  fencing  took  the  place  of  rowing,  older  people  talked  much 
of  South  Carolina  and  Massachusetts,  and  referred  regretfully  to 
the  days  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  or  of  Daniel  Webster ;  party  feel- 
ing ran  high,  the  "jeunesse  doree"  organized  as  the  City  Guards; 
Captain  T.  B.  Brereton  brought  his  West  Point  training  into 
service  and  drilling  went  on  in  Neville  Hall.^  An  order  from 
the  War  Department  to  ship  south  most  of  the  big  cannon  from 
the  Arsenal,  set  the  town  wild  with  excitement,  and  then  one 
April  day  the  echo  of  that  gun  fired  on  Fort  Sumter  reached  us, 
and  the  quiet  of  the  town  was  gone,  to  return  no  more.  The 
great  mills  became  greater  to  supply  the  iron-dads,  great  guns, 
shot  and  shell. 

^  Undine  and  Eclipse. 

^  Corner  of  Liberty  and  Fourth  streets,  second  floor. 


The  City  Guards  under  my  father,^  turned  their  play  into 
earnest  to  fit  themselves  for  the  war  game,  of  whose  ending  none 
could  tell;  the  girls  gave  up  their  time  to  helping  forward  the 
epuipments,  and,  not  without  bitter  tears,  a  heavy  silk  flag,  each 
of  its  thirteen  stripes  worked  with  the  initials  of  the  donors,  was 
presented  to  the  boys  just  before  they  left  for  the  front,  and  the 
City  Guards  became  Co.  K,  Twelfth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 

Some  of  us  remember  the  trooping  of  the  colors,  with  Mr. 
Ben  Bakewell  as  Color  Sergeant,  Capt.  W.  C.  Denny,  James  H. 
Childs  and  Second  Lieutenant  A.  S.  M.  Morgan  grouped  under 
the  beautiful  flag,  while  Sergeant  Major  Augustus  B.  Bonnafan, 
Sergts.  Charles  W.  Chapman  and  John  O.  Phillips  and  Major 
Alex.  Hays  anxiously  watched  their  pupils  in  the  school  of  arms, 
the  erstwhile  butterflies  and  dandies,  in  perfect  alignment.^  You 
could  almost  call  the  roll — Theodore  Baggaley,  George  P.  Corts, 
George  B.  Chalmers,  Filson  Dalzell,  John  T.  Denniston,  George 
Dilworth,  J.Pressly  Fleming,  David  R.  Herron,  Julian  H.  Hughey, 
Joseph  B.  Kiddoo,  William  G,  McCandless,  Walter  S.  McCIin- 
tock,  William  McKnight,  Henry  W.  Oliver  and  scores  of  others. 
While  drills  were  busily  going  on  in  Neville  Hall  eagerly  watch- 
ed by  the  feminine  contingent,  do  you  remember  the  sensation 
when  Mrs.  Baggaley  appeared  with  a  bouquet  tied  with  long 
streamers  of  red,  white  and  blue?  One  day  the  cry  of  fire  was 
raised,  and  a  column  of  smoke  was  seen  rising  from  the  freight 
depot  at  the  foot  of  Liberty  street,  and  a  rumor  spread  that  quan- 
tities of  powder  were  stored  there  which  caused  great  excitement 
and  a  panic  in  the  Fourth  Ward,  but  it  was  found  to  be  crude 
oil  in  barrels,  from  which  the  only  danger  was  to  be  feared. 
Vesuvius  could  hardly  show  a  more  gorgeous  spectacle  of  mount- 
ing flame  and  smoky  columns,  against  which  the  old  hand  engines 

^  Alexander  Hays,  graduate  West  Point,  Class  of  1  844;  served  through 
Mexican  War  as  First  Lieutenant;  Civil  War  as  Major  12th  Penn'a.,  Vols. 
Colonel  63rd  Penn'a  Vols.,  Brigadier  General,  commanding  3rd  Div.  2nd 
Corps,  and  3rd  Div.  2nd  Corps. 

^  Killed  in  action,  James  H.  Childs,  CharlesW.  Chapman,  Alexander  Hays. 


manned  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  were  absolutely  useless. 

That  three  months  campaign  was  bloodless  but  worth  much  in 
the  making  of  soldiers;  tried  and  true  Pittsburgh  was  seething 
with  patriotism,  and  on  the  Fourth  of  July  a  grand  review  of  all 
the  Home  Guards  was  held  on  the  West  Common,  Allegheny. 
General  Wilkins,  over  eighty,  and  up  to  this  time  the  blackest  of 
Democrats,  was  Major  General  and  superb  in  his  military  trap- 
pings, recalling  the  engravings  of  Wellington,  but  how  to  get  him 
in  the  saddle  was  at  first  a  serious  problem,  but  by  the  aid  of  a 
green  kitchen  chair  and  much  hauling  and  pushing,  he  was  mount- 
ed, and  in  a  second  at  home  in  the  saddle.  General  Thomas 
Howe  was  another  who  looked  every  inch  the  soldier.  For  hours 
the  procession  of  enthusiastic  troops  passed  the  reviewing  stand, 
cheered  to  the  echo  not  only  by  the  general  population  but  by 
the  belles  of  society,  seconded  by  us  of  the  younger  fry. 

An  iron-gray  man  here  makes  his  appearance  and  is  much  in 
evidence  with  one  of  the  girls  who  bowed  in  the  Creed,  greatly 
to  the  indignation  of  her  mother,  who  insisted  that  "He  was  no 
match  for  my  Ellen."  He  was  so  ugly  that  I  would  hide  behind 
the  door  when  he  called,  only  to  have  a  friendly  ogre  hand  pull 
me  out.  The  calls  continued,  and  later  my  kinswoman,  Ellen 
Hutchison,  did  marry  him — Edwin  M.  Stanton,  later  Secretary 
of  War.  Mrs.  Stanton  was  very  stately  and  formal,  and  on  her 
visits  home  would  fidget  about  our  manners.  Once  she  told  us 
of  horribly  untidy  and  fast  people  she  knew  of  who  wore  cuffs 
instead  of  undersleeves,  and  the  ground  almost  opened  to  swallow 
us,  guilty  of  cuffs,  which,  worse  and  worse,  we  turned  upside 
down  when  soiled.  We  did  not  confess,  but  how  ungenteel  we  felt. 

Now,  day  and  night,  the  once  quiet  Penn  street  echoed  to  the 
clang  of  metal  and  the  rumble  of  heavy  wheels,  as  war  stores 
were  hauled  to  the  boats  at  the  wharf.  So  went  the  weeks;  the 
three  months  passed ;  men  came  home  only  to  re-enlist  for  three 
years  or  "for  the  war;"  the  women  worked  on  the  Sanitary  or 
Subsistence  Committee,  and  we  began  to  hear  the   wail   of   the 


Dead  March  or  the  grim  grinding  of  caisson  wheels,  as  the  heroic 
dead  were  brought  home,  and  the  peace  of  our  Arcadia  was  gone. 
Yet  the  old  town  consecrates  each  year  of  the  dreadful  strife, 
not  only  by  her  sons  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  by  the  heroic  ef- 
forts of  her  daughters,  which  culminated  in  the  wonderful  San- 
itary Fair,  preceded  by  the  far-famed  Tableaux,  given  in  May, 
1 864.  Here  all  the  town  gathered  to  behold  stately  Queen 
Bess  meeting  with  hapless  Amy  Robsart,  Pauline  showing  in  the 
Lovely  Hermonie  to  Leontes,  Lalla  Rookh  listening  to  Fermoz; 
an  Arrist  dreamed  of  a  Beauriful  Vision ;  a  saucy  Basque  girl  con- 
fronting the  gay  Henry  of  Navarre,  all  in  clouds  of  tarletan.  One 
set  of  tableaux  illustrated  "She  wore  a  Wreath  of  Roses,"  and 
even  while  our  tears  fell  for  pictured  sorrow,  the  dreadful  battle 
of  the  Wilderness  was  beginning  in  far  off  Virginia.  As  the 
curtain  fell  that  night  on  Columbia,  splendid  between  Army  and 
Navy,  another  pall-like  curtain  fell.^  For  some.  Old  Pittsburgh 
was  gone  and  a  new,  richer  but  not  more  picturesque  city  began 
its  rapid  development. 

^  General  Alexander  Hays,  leading  his  command,  the  Third  Division  of 
the  Second  Corps,  in  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  Virginia,  May  5  th,  1 864, 
was  killed. 


Following    is  a    list    of    the  residents    of  lower  Penn  street, 
between  Pitt  (Fifth)  and  Hay  (Fourth)  streets,  about  1 860 : 

Pitt  to  Hay,  right  hand  side.        Pitt  to  Hay,  left  hand  side. 


William  McKnight, 

Oliver  Ormsby, 

John  Anderson, 

Dr.  William  Addison, 

John  H.  Shoenberger, 

Gov.  William  F.  Johnston, 

George  P.  Hamilton, 

Grant  alley, 
Lewis  Hutchison, 
James  A.  Hutchison, 
George  W.  Jackson, 
James  Wood, 
John  Holmes, 
Nathaniel  Homes, 
James  Dalzell. 


William  Rinehart, 
McHenry, 
Dr.  Riddle, 
John  D.  McCord, 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Townsend, 
Honeymoon  row. 
Grant  alley, 
Augustus  Washington, 
Joseph  Richards, 
John  Bissell, 
John  Davis, 
Dr.  Lyman, 

Misses  Leech,  Heman  Institute, 
John  F.  Singer, 
John  B.  McFadden, 
Judge  Hepburn. 


WILLIAM   ADDISON,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Addison  was  the  most  prominent  physician  of  his  day  in 
Pittsburgh,  a  profound  scholar  and  prominent  figure  in  the  civic 
life  of  the  community.  His  fellow  members  of  the  "Mutual"  gave 
testimony  to  his  worth  in  the  quaint  resolution,  yellow  with  age, 
now  in  the  historical  collection  of  Mrs.  Gormly,  here  quoted : 

In   Memory 

of 

William    Addison,   M.   D. 

Born  December  28th,    1801. 

Died  March  26th,  1862. 

To  an  intellect  of  the  highest  order 

He  added  the  rarest  accomplishments 

As  a 

Physician  and  a  man  of  letters, 

And, 

Generous    to  a  fault. 

True  to  the  instincts 

of  a 

Persistent  and  genial  friendship. 

Devoted  as  a  husband, 

Affectionate  as  a  father, 

Faithful  and  loving  as  a  brother, 

An  enlightened  and  sincere  Christian, 

A  high-toned  gentleman. 

And  an 

Upright  and  honorable  man. 

He  has  left  a  record 

Which  surviving  friendship 

Delights  to  contemplate. 

Peace  to  his  ashes. 

And  a  joyful  reunion 

With    him 

In  the 

Paradise  of  the  Blest. 


MARTHA  WRIGHT  McFADDEN.^ 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  John  Alden  of  Duxborough  was  laid 
to  rest,  and  in  August  of  last  year  his  grandchild  of  the  fifth  re- 
move, Martha  Wright  McFadden,  after  more  than  nine  and 
eighty  years  of  beautiful  living,  passed  peacefully  into  life  eternal. 
So  short  a  tale  of  descent  is  soon  told.  To  the  John  and  Pris- 
cilla  of  romance  and  history,  of  poetry  and  privation,  were  born 
eight  children.  Their  second  son  Joseph  married  Mary  Simmons, 
was  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Bridgewater,  and  in  1 697  he 
died  aged  73,  leaving  three  sons.  The  second  son  Joseph  mar- 
ried Hannah  Dunham;  they  had  seven  children;  and  in  1747, 
in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  he  died.  His  second  son,  Eleazer, 
married  in  I  720,  Martha  Shaw,  and  died  1  773,  aged  79.  His 
children  were  eight  in  number,  the  youngest  being  Timothy  Alden, 
for  fifty-nine  years  pastor  of  the  church  at  Yarmouth,  where,  aged 
92,  he  died  in  1825.  His  son,  Timothy  Jr.,  was  the  father  of 
Martha,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

On  the  maternal  side,  also,  her  forefathers  were  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  Massachusetts.  Her  mother,  Elizabeth  Wormsted,  was  a 
daughter  of  Captain  Robert  Wormsted,  whose  life  reads  like  a 
romance ;  who  at  2 1  fought  at  Bunker  Hill ;  at  22,  was  with  his 
regiment  (Colonel  John  Glover's)  at  the  crossing  of  the  Delaware ; 
and,  after  a  series  of  adventures,  was  at  28,  lost  with  his  ship  off 
the  Grand  Bank,  in  1  782.  About  I  780  he  married  Martha 
Shepherd,  daughter  of  Captain  John  Shepherd,  (who  was  cast 
away  on  Block  Island  in  1761,  and  perished  with  all  his  men), 
and  granddaughter  of  Captain  Craft  Wright,  who  had  married 
Elizabeth  Calley,  daughter  of  John  Calley,  one  of  the  principal 
founders  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Marblehead. 

When  the  young  Timothy  Alden,  not  long  out  of  Harvard, 
married  Elizabeth  Wormsted,  they  made  their  home  with  Mrs. 
Wormsted  in  Marblehead,  and  here  was  born,  on  the    19th  of 

^  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  April,   1  888. 


May,  I  798,  Martha  Wright  Alden,  who,  notwithstanding  her 
Puritan  descent,  was  christened  in  Saint  Michael's,  (Episcopal), 
in  whose  shadow  so  many  of  her  ancestors  slept. 

In  I  799  Mr.  Alden  removed  his  family  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
where  they  remained  until  1 808,  when  they  made  Boston  their 
home.  In  1 809  came  a  great  sorrow ;  the  death,  at  50,  of  the 
beautiful,  stately  grandmother,  whose  gifts  of  beauty  and  wit 
were  celebrated  in  a  quaint  acrostic  written  on  her  name  by 
Jonathan  M.  Sewell,  which  is  still  preserved  together  with  an 
exquisite  minature.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Wormsted  gave  an  im- 
petus to  Mr.  Alden' s  cherished  plan  of  founding  a  college  in  the 
Far  West,  and  after  moves,  first  to  New  York,  where  in  1814 
was  first  published  "Alden's  Collection  of  American  Epitaphs" 
then  to  Newark,  the  great  journey  was  decided  on.  It  was  a 
perilous  undertaking  and  a  strange  party  to  undertake  it;  the 
scholarly  clergyman,  whose  heart  was  in  his  books  ;  the  frail, 
beautiful  mother,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  elegancies  of 
life ;  two  daughters  just  blooming  into  womanhood ;  two  stirring 
lads  and  a  baby  girl ;  last,  hardly  least,  faithful  Betty,  the  devo- 
ted follower  of  her  mistress's  fortunes.  After  parting  with  dear 
friends  and  with  many  a  luxury,  for  old  china  and  massive  fur- 
niture must  be  left  behind,  so  high  was  the  freight  over  the  mount- 
ains, and  so  many  books  must  be  taken ;  the  party  was  packed 
into  the  roomy  family  carriage,  and,  followed  by  the  great  "Con- 
estoga"  wagon,  they  set  off  on  their  long  journey.  After  weeks 
of  travel  they  reached  Pittsburgh.  Here  they  rested  only  long 
enough  to  secure  passage  on  a  keel-boat,  which  was  slowly  poled 
up  the  Allegheny  river  and  French  Creek,  to  their  destination, 
Meadville,  in  Pennsylvania.  Marietta,  Ohio,  had  been  suggest- 
ed as  the  best  field  for  Mr.  Alden's  Scholarship,  but  owing  in 
part  to  the  persuasions  of  Major  Roger  Alden,  his  kinsman,  and 
Mr.  Huidecooper,  his  friend,  both  of  whom  had  been  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Holland  Land  Company;  Meadville  had  been 
chosen;  and  the  founding  of  Allegheny  College  was  the  result. 


In  1818  Martha  Wright  Alden  married  Patrick  Farrelly,  a 
a  member  of  Congress,  and  contemporary  of  John  C.  Calhoun. 
One  son  was  born  to  them,  Patrick  Alden  Farrelly,  who  was 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1845,  served  with  distinction  in 
the  war  with  Mexico,  and  met  his  death  at  Fort  Washita,  1 85 1 . 
In  1 826  Mr.  Farrelly  died.  After  a  few  years  Mrs.  Farrelly 
made  Pittsburgh  her  home,  and  in  1 835  married  John  Birch 
McFadden,  to  whose  children  she  was  mother  in  all  but  the  tie 
of  blood.  In  1 880  she  was  again  a  widow.  On  August  1  7th, 
1 887,  she  "slept  with  her  fathers." 

Remarkably  beautiful,  with  a  beauty  age  and  death  left  al- 
most unchanged;  gifted  as  well  in  mind;  with  a  low,  sweet 
voice,  a  magnetism  which  made  her  loved  by  all,  and  great  dig- 
nity of  presence ;  all  this  was  as  nothing  to  the  lovely  soul  that 
dwelt  within  her.  Her  many  and  great  griefs  but  made  her 
spirit  the  lovelier;  she  truly  was  "in  the  world,  and  not  of  the 
world" ;  she  taught  the  beauty  of  a  Christian  life  by  living  it. 
Almost  a  part  of  the  nation's  history ;  her  grandfather  fought  at 
Bunker  Hill ;  her  son  in  Mexico ;  while  one,  almost  a  son,  died 
in  battle  May  5th,  1 864 ;  her  memory  abounded  in  the  most 
delightful  reminiscences,  tales  of  old  Puritan  times ;  of  the  dignified 
Boston  of  the  early  nineteenth  century;  and  of  the  history  that 
was  then  being  made;  of  the  journey  across  the  mountains;  and 
of  many  an  interesting  story  of  her  later  life ;  remembering  for 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century,  yet  keenly  alive  to  all  the 
great  questions  of  the  present,  she  passed  away,  a  perfect  type  of 

womanly  sweetness. 

By  her  grave  stood  many  whose  lives  will  always  be  the  sad- 
der for  her  loss;  a  sister,  who  had  been  a  child  to  her;  daught- 
ers and  a  son,  whom  in  her  mature  years  she  had  taken  for  her 
own;  grandchildren,  who  in  babyhood  had  nestled  in  her  loving 
arms ;  and  great-grandchildren,  whose  birth  had  been  a  comfort 
to  her  in  the  grief  of  her  widow-hood ;  these,  and  many  more, 
arise  and  call  her  "Blessed." 

Sewickley,  Pa.,  April,   1  888.  A.  M.  G. 


A  JOURNEY  TO  NEWINGTON.^ 

Our  grandfather  and  grandmother  McFadden  had  made  their 
wedding  journey,  October  7th,  1 823,  driving  in  a  chaise  from 
Washington,  Pa.,  to  Newington,  in  Sewickley  Bottom,  the  house 
of  David  Shields,  then  not  quite  finished,  accompanied  in  an- 
other chaise  by  their  best  man  and  bridesmaid,  Mr.  and  iMrs. 
John  K.  Wilson.  What  journey  now-a-days  compares  with 
such  a  one,  or  with  one  taken  in  the  early  Fifties,  one's  first  rail- 
railway  experience. 

After  we  had  crawled  past  the  Outer  Depot,^Pork  House, 
Jack's  Run,  Courtney  and  Kilbuck,  and  seen  old  Captain  Hay 
standing  in  front  of  his  old  road  house  at  Haysville,  stopped  at 
Sewickley,  and  gazed  respectfully  at  Seminary  Lane,  we  dis- 
embarked at  Shousetown  Lane,  where  a  carriage  even  more  mag- 
nificent than  Mr.  Shoenberger's,  in  that  it  had  folding  steps  that 
let  down  with  a  resounding  clash,  was  waiting.  The  coachman 
was  as  black  as  our  own  Jimmy  Stares,  and  had  as  ivory  a  grin. 
We  rolled  past  the  stone  tavern  built  by  Mrs.  Shields,  past  the 
blacksmith  shop  where  the  red  hght  streamed  across  the  road, 

^  Written  at  the  same  time  as  "Old  Penn  Street,"  but  read  only  at  the 
later  gatherings  in  Sewickley.  Newington,  the  palatial  home  built  by  Mr. 
David  Shields  and  his  wife,  Eliza  Leet  Shields,  in  1823,  is  still  in  the  fam- 
ily, being  owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  L.  Halsey  Williams,  (Martha  Cook,) 
a  granddaughter. 

^  Many  of  the  original  station  names  have  changed.  Outer  Depot,  first 
located  at  Pennsylvania  avenue,  where  all  road  locomotives  were  changed 
to  shifting  engines,  was  removed  to  Strawberry  Lane,  and  later  abandoned; 
Pork  House,  later  Verner,  abandoned,  was  located  where  the  Pittsburgh 
Forge  &  Iron  Cos  mill  stands  ;  Jack's  Run,  half  a  mile  west,  abandoned  ; 
Courtney,  later  Fleming,  now  Emsworth  ;  Kilbuck,  then  Glendale,  now 
Glenheld ;  Seminary  Lane,  now  Edgeworth,  location  of  the  once  famous 
Edgeworth  Seminary ;  Shousetown  Lane,  now  Leetsdale. 


past  the  grist  mill  with  the  great  water  wheel  run  by  the  Little 
Sewickley  Creek,  and  passing  the  miller's  brick  house  drew  up 
with  a  flourish  to  the  doorway,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shields 
stood  to  welcome  my  grandmother.  I  could  hardly  eat  my  sup- 
per, even  if  Jeff,  the  black  boy,  did  offer  waffles  and  other  for- 
bidden-by-night delicacies,  for  my  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  great 
fire  place,  where  Mazeppa,  forever  bound  on  his  iron  steed,  was 
forever  pursued  by  iron  wolves. 

What  a  real  plantation  life  was  lived  here;  what  a  majestic 
presence  was  Mrs.  Shields ;  what  a  Quaker  gentleman  was  Mr. 
Shields !  When  we  retired  he  handed  my  grandmother  her  silver 
candlestick  from  the  hall  table,  just  as  people  in  the  English 
novels  do.  But  the  joys  of  the  next  day,  when  grandchildren, 
who  were  my  cotemporaries,  arrived,  and  I  saw  the  great  barn, 
the  mill-race  and  the  big  maple  trees  whence  came  the  sugar 
eggs  that  had  astonished  our  Penn  street  eyes. 

We  drove  to  Economy,  to  find  Miss  Gertrude  and  Miss  Paul- 
ine busy  with  their  wax  work,  and  as  I  returned  from  their  won- 
derful garden,  and  more  wonderful  grotto  with  the  wooden 
statue  of  "Harmonic,"  and  brought  with  me  a  little  cucumber, 
they  took  a  plaster  cast  of  it,  moulded  and  tinted  the  wax,  and  as 
if  by  magic  the  little  cucumber  reappears,  and  the  frail  waxwork 
has  outlasted  even  Economy  itself. 

On  Sunday  we  journeyed  to  the  brick  church,^  with  a  lunch, 
heard  Rev.  Allison  preach,  and  after  service  we  took  possession 
of  some  flat  gravestones  under  the  big  trees  and  picnic'd,  and  then 
went  back  to  Sunday  school,  but  the  only  impression  left  on  my 
mind  is  that  of  dozens  of  Nevins,  and  Miss  Reedy  Davis's  broad 
brimmed  hat  with  corn  flowers  and  poppies.  The  next  day  we 
spent  at  Mrs.  John  Way's,  and  even  then  the  garden  was  old 
and  lovely. 

^  Sewickley  Presbyterian  Church. 


What  good  manners  we  had  when  we  w«nt  visiting ;  ones  feet 
always  dangled  from  the  horsehair  sofa  or  chairs ;  you  never  vol- 
unteered a  remark,  and  always  said  "Yes,  Ma*am/*  or  "No, 
Ma'am,"  and  by  and  by  grown  ups  would  say  something,  and  a 
little  tray  with  paradisaic  cookies  and  little  cut-glass  goblets,  just 
big  enough  for  your  doll,  would  come  in,  and  your  grandmother 
would  say,  "No  wine  for  Aggie,  please." 

Where  now-a-days  do  we  see  people  like  Miss  Hannah  and 
Miss  Rebecca  Shields,  or  Miss  Anne  or  Miss  Mary  Way, 
or  meet  with  such  gracious  hospitality? 
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